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colors. When mixed with gum arabic, it im- 
proves the gum when mixed with colors, prevent- 
ing its cracking, &c. Different colors can thus 
be used side by side, or in contact without run- 
ning into each other. A wash of this prepared 
gall over a black lead ora crayon drawing will 
preserve it and prevent its being effaced easily. 

A very good sort of China ink may be thus 
made: burn a piece of camphor, catching the 
smoke or soot ona piece of cool earthern held 
over it; mix this lamp black with gum arabic 
and prepared gall. 

Gall prepared in this way is very good for re- 
moving grease spots from fine cloths. Our echool 
girl friend can follow out the above process, and 
we should like to hear how she succeeds. 


Alaine Farmer, 


es 





EZEKIEL HOLMES, 


8. L. BOARDMAN,” }Bditors. 





Our Home, Our Country, and our Brother Man. 








A few Hints for the Season. 


Mice in Youne Orcuarps. A neighbor asks 
the best mode to prevent mice from gnawing 
young trees in orchards. About five years ago, 
much damage was done in this country by 
field mice. They were very numerous, and 
ate or girdled almost every young tree or 
bush, especially if standing near stone walls 
and old fences. Early the next winter the first 
snows were melted by rains, which formed a 
coating of ice upon the fields. This killed the 
mice pretty extensively and we have not had so 
much trouble from them since as for several years 
before the ice period spoken of. 

Our friend thinks they are increasing again, as 
he found some of his young trees injured last 
spring by them. The last summer, being dry, 
was favorable for their increase; it may be if 
the coming snows should be deep and somewhat 
loose that they will be found more numerous and 
do more mischief than last winter, or for several 
winters previous. Many preventives have been 
recommended. One is to stamp the snow around 
the trees; but this must be done every time a 
considerable fall of snow occurs, which is quite 
a libor. Some have recommended to place small 
boxes of meal at the foot of the tree, containing 
strychnine, or arsenic, which they may eat and 
be poisoned. But this isa bad practice. Some of 
them may find it and be destroyed thereby, while 
others will not do it, and gnaw the trees ; besides, 
it is dangerous business to be placing poison about 
in such places, for it may occasion the death of 
some animal more valuable than mice. 

Washing tbe trunks of the trees has been 
recommended. Such washes as a decoction of 
quassia, or a solution of aloes would answer while 
fresh, but the rains and snows would wash it off. 

Anything adhesive might prevent mice from 
gnawing the bark, but would be likely to kill 
the tree. Tar would be good, and would not 
injure the bark. It is frequently used in those 
parts of the country where they are troubled with 
the canker worm, but it is too expensive for such 
use now. The best method we have ever seen 
tried is encasing the trees with some covering 
not palatable to the varmints. Stiff paper satu- 
rated with tobacco water, or other offensive mat- 
ter, has been used successfully. Birch bark has 
also been used, and is very good and more durable 
than paper. We have seen sheets of tin, zinc, 
and worn out stove pipe used successfully for this 
purpose. The tin or zinc was rolled around the 
trunk where it remained until spring and then 
taken away. The stove pipe was cut open and 
bent around in the same manner. Ali these 
things induce cost and labor, but often the loss 
of asingle tree that you have nursed and cared 
for until it begins to bear fruit is greater than 
the worth of your labor and material it would 
cost to prevent it. 

Pmntinc Curtines in THE Fatt. Many col- 
lect together such cuttings of currants, goose- 
berries, grapes, &c., which they wish to pro- 

- * . 
pagate, and pack them down in sand until 
spring, when they plant them out. This is a very 
good way, but we have proved that, if your 
ground be ready, it is better to plant them where 
you want them to grow, in the autumn. 

A good way to plant currant cuttings is to 
punch a hole in the ground with a crowbar, or 
pointed stake. Place the cutting in it, holding 
it with the hand so that the upper end will be 
about an inch below the surface, and the lower 
in dry sand, filling up the hole full. They will 
come up well in the spring. Grape vine cuttings 
my be planted in the same way. If they are 
long, it will be well to place them in a slanting 
position, so that the lower bud shall not be too 
far down beyond the warming influence of the sun 
in the earlier part of the summer. 

Earty Asparacus. Those who have well es- 
tablished asparagus beds, and like to have aspar- 
agus early in the spring, earlier than by the nat- 
ural growth, can hasten it by covering over the 
bed or a portion of it, with horse manure two or 
three inches deep and placing over it a frame 
with a glazed sash, like a hot bed. This will 
not only prevent the ground from freezing so deep 
in the winter but will start it early in the spring 
so as to bave it a fortnight earlier than a bed not 
80 prepared. 

Earty Lettuce. By sowing lettuce seed in the 
frame above named, before putting on the litter, 
it will start very early and come forward rapidly 
s0.as to have it weeks be‘ore it can be obtained 
in common becs. 


Harvesting the Hay Crop. 





Few topics within the whole range of practical 
husbandry, are of more importance than the prop- 
er management of grass lands. The crop is one 
which lies at the very foundation of all successful 
farming, and its consideration is a matter which 
is always seasonable and interesting because of 
such vast importance. Looking through the vol- 
ume for 1863 on the ‘‘Agriculture of Massachu- 
setts,’’ recently, we were much interested in the 
remarks of the Secretary, Chas. L. Flint, Esq., 
in detailing his impressions and observations dur- 
ing an agricultural tour in the old country, 
where he examined with great minuteness the 
various practices of the farmers of the country. 
Writing of the husbandry of Italy, he says : 


‘*To me, previous to seeing this fertile country 
of Lombardy, made fertile wholly by its admira- 
ble system of irrigation, the results that I had 
frequently read of—seven, eight and nine cuttings 
a year—always appeared chimerical ; but after 
travelling through the length and breadth of the 
watered district, 1am prepared to believe that an 
enormous quantity of grass can be cut from it. 
Another thing has impressed me strikingly here, 
and that is, that the Italians understand the pe- 
riod at which grass should be cut to make the 
most of it, better than we do. Ino where saw 
grass allowed to stand even into blossoming ; it 
was cut in a very green and succulent state, when 
full of its sweet young juices. In hundreds of 
instances, perhaps thousands, I saw men and 
women, more frequently the latter, mowing grass 
less than six inches high, often less than four, 
and very often, and in many countries, cutting 
grass that our farmers would never think of cut- 
ting. ‘o careful and saving are they in all parts 
of the Continent, that grass is cut very green, 
very often, and very close to the ground, almost 
universally. But they often applya dressing of 
liquid manure immediately after cutting, and I 
saw it in innumerable instances carried out upon 
the backs of women, and applied by the slowest 
possible processes, distribution by hand, often 
making an extremely offensive smell, to be sure, 
after it was first applied, but causing a wonder- 
fully rapid start and growth.” 


We think the farmers of our country may learn 
a most important lesson from the method of cut- 
ting grass as practiced by the people of Italy ; 
although on account of the high prices of land, 
and the eheap rate at which farm laborers can be 
procured in the old country, compared with the 
abundance of land to be had, and the high price 
of labor in our own, it is almost impossible for 
us here to adopt the practices which are there 
followed with so much success. But even with 
these differences, would it not be best for us to 
follow somewhat in the track of the Italian hus- 
bandmen, if it is true, as Mr. Flint strongly in- 
timates, that they ‘understand the period at 
which grass should be cut to make the most of it, 
better than we do.’’ 
Probably there are few matters upon which 
greater diversity of opinion exists among practi- 
cal farmers, than in regard to the time that grass 
should be cut for hay, in order to have it give the 
greatest amount of animal nutrition. Some as- 
sert that it should be cut while in blossom ; oth- 
ers when the seed is in its milky state, and many 
of the older class of farmers, still hold to the 
opinion that it has more Aeart to it if the grass is 
ripe and the seeds fully matured. We have rot 
time at present, neither is it to our purpose to 
discuss this question from a scientific stand-point. 
All farmers have observed that cattle kept up to 
dry forage all winter, even if of good quality and 
if some roots are fed with it, usually go to the 
pasture in spring in a poorer condition in flesh 
than when they came to the barn in the fall ;— 
and all have also noticed that cattle of all kinds 
gain in size, in muscle and flesh, (fat) during the 
time in which they feed wholly on green grass, 
Now may it not be inferred. from this, that the 
greener grass is cut fur hay, and can be properly 
cured, the better it will be asa winter food fur 
stock ; and from these facts are we not also led 
to say with Mr. Flint that the Italians, in this 
matter at least, are far more correct than our- 
selves ? 
We are fully convinced that if the first crop of 
grass upon mowing lands should be cut as early 
as June 10th, (in ordinary seasons) provided the 
land has received a top-dressing of manure in 
autumn—and a moderate coat of finely pulverized 
dressing immediately applied to the surface, a 
second crop could be cut by the middle of August; 
(possibly by again manuring a third crop could 
be cut, even in our cold climate ;) and that by 
this method, grass lands would not need plowing 
up nor re-seeding so often, the land would always 
on which we will try to enlighten our fair querist, | be rich, and the yield of grass, if not more in 
viz., ‘How shall I prepare ox gall eo as to make | bulk, would be more than double in value the 
it suitable to be used in painting water colors and yield of grass as now usually cat and harvested. 
the like.”” In this answer we must give cpndens-| And these are not all the advantages that would 
ed direction from others, rather than any process | come from such a system; grass fields could be 
of our own. Gall is, chemically considered, @| much diminished in size, making it less work to 
sort of animal soda soap, of a greenish yellow| cut the two crops than it is now to cut one, and 
color. Hence it may be sometimes used for cer- they could also be made smoother and better to 
tain purposes of cleaning surfaces that are greasy | he worked than now. There is much yet to be 
on which you wish to spread water colors, &c. | Jearned in this matter, and although rather un- 
It is often necessary. to purify it and make it| seasonable we bring it up at this time, that our 
colorless. To do this, the following process has | roaders may take it into consideration and give 
been found as good asany. Take a quantity of| us the result of their thoughts. 
gall, which is to be boiled and skimmed, and an 
ounce of alum added, in proportion of an ounce 
toagint. Another portion boiled and an ounce 
of common salt to a pint, added to it. Keep the 
mixture on the fire until the alum is dissolved. 
When cool pour it into a bottle, cork it loosely 
and let it stand in a cool, quiet place. Ina month 
or two it will deposit a thick sediment. The 
clearer portion of the gall prepared with the 
alum, is to be added to that prepared with salt, 
The coloring matter will then be coagulated and 
thrown down, leaving the ox gall colorless. This 
may be poured off gently, and may be a little 
more pure if strained or filtered. This will keep 
any length of time. In this form it is often used 
to mix water colors for painting, or by being used 
8 @ varnish to be passed over them, thereby giv- 
ing them more solidity and heightening their 





Prepared Gall. 


A young lady friend, who signs her communi- 
cation ‘‘School Girl,’ sends us a package of 
queries which she desires to be answered ‘‘at our 
leisure.’’? We fear some of them will never be an- 
swered on those terms, but there is one, however, 





Member of the Board of Agriculture. 


The following note has been received from Mr. 

H. O. Butterfield, of Phillips, secretary of the 
convention, and we are happy to endorse the 
high opinion expressed of Mr. French in the note 
below. We are satisfied he will be one of the 
‘working members’ of the Board : 
“E. R. French, Esq., of Chesterville, was elect- 
ed member of the Board of Agriculture for Frank- 
lin County by the Convention of Delegates from 
Franklin and North Franklin Agricultural Soci- 
ties, held at Farmington, on gerne the 20th 
ult. Mr. French is a thorough scholar, as well 
a8 & practical and successful farmer; and it is 
confidently expected that he will prove an efficient 
and profitable member of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, which is doing a good work in developing 
the resources and promoting the material pros- 
perity of our State.”’ 











What makes a Fair Successful. 


Solon Robinson, of the N. Y. Tribune, in his 
notes on the recent N. Y. State Fair, thus felici- 
tously alludes to one of the chief causes of the 
success of that fair,—using the word success in 
its true meaning—and we hope it will not be long 
before other State and County societjes will have 
learned the secret of -this success and put their 
lesson into practice : 


“The people are learning. A member of the 
Ohio State Board, who attends a New York 
State Fair for the first time, has just remarked 
to me that he is struck with the conduct of 
the people. ‘They examine everything, men and 
women are looking at the stock, the tools, the 
machinery, everything, and commenting freely. 
I have never seen people pay so much attention 
to the things upon exhibition.’ 

Here is a lesson to learn. Listen, Oh ye 
Ohians, and all others, to the reason why people 
here look at things that are calculated to instruct 
them in the business of their calling. 

They have nothing else to look at ! 

This Society has led a prosperous course for 
twenty-three years, and has never had a fast 
horse trot within its enclosure to attract people 
inside and distract them afterward. It has never 
allowed any fat women nor snake tamers, nor 
any other catch-penny show, to come inside the 
gates. It does not hire a band of music to amuse 
those who love a noise. The managers have all 
aimed to make their annual exhibitions schools 
for farmers. The evidence that they have suc- 
ceeded is before us to-day.’’ 


Communications, 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Franklin County Agricultural Society. 


The Show and Fair ot this Society was held 
Oct. 4th and Sth, at the show grounds of the 
Society, in Farmington. Both days were very 
pleasant and everything passed off in good order. 

The first day was devoted’to the exhibition of 
neat cattle, sheep and poultry. The number of 
oxen was not large, there being only two teams, 
those from Wilton and Farmington. Many of 
these were very nice, well-matched, and fleshy. 
R. M. Morrison and B. F. Lowell took the prizes 
on matched oxen. Drawing match poorly at- 
tended. We noticed,among the many nice steers, 
one pair of three-year-olds, girth seven feet, owned 
by David Oakes, of Chesterville ; also one pair 
of two-year-old steers, girth six feet six inches, 
owned by E. J. Hardy. Many more were on ex- 
hibition that were perfectly matched, but not 
quite as large. Full blood bulls were rather few 
in numbers ; only one entered, and that by J. F. 
Butler, of Farmington, a nice animal. Of cows, 
heifers and calves, there was a fair quantity and 
of extra quality. The show of sheep was the 

















show of fruit was very large and of the very best 
quality. There were one hundred and sixty eight 
lots of apples entered for the society's preference. 
One nursery-man, Mr. Daniel Emerson, present- 
ed fifty-four varieties of excellent apples. Pears, 
grapes and tomatoes were well represented.— 
There is a largely increasing interest manifested 
in fruit growing in this vicinity since we com- 
meérted to hold atown show. There were eigh- 
teen lots of the largest potatoes ever seen ; one 
basket of thirty-seven, weighed sixty pounds ; 
there were also twelve lots of turnips and other 
roots and vegetables too numerous to mention. 
Of corn there were thirty-two entries ; the traces 
were large and very perfect samples, and it all 
indicated that the farmers have reaped a rich har- 
vest. 

The Ladies’ department was a credit to the 
wives and daughters of Litchfield, and the way 
the full cloth and flannel came in was a caution 
to the manufacturers. Taking it all in all, the 
show was a great success, and hence forth our 
town shows will be a fixed fact. 

Ww. Sprincer, Secretary. 

Litchfield, Oct. 26th, 1864. 

- eee 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Monmouth Town Fair. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—The Monmouth Farmers’ 
and Mechanics’ Club held their second annual 
Fair on Wednesday, Oct 19th. The day proveda 
pleasant one, and it seemed as though the whole 

opulation of the town, besides many from ad- 
jacent towns, was present. 

The show of stock, especially of oxen, was 
very fine. Several districts furnished long strings 
of cattle, which showed that much attention is 
given tothe raising of heavy oxen. The pro- 
gress made in this direction within twenty years, 
is very great. 

The indoor exhibition was held in the Town 
Hall, which was entirely inadequate for the pur- 
pose. The show of fruit and vegetables was good. 
That of grapes was superior. We have never 
seen the old fashion Isabella and Sweet Water 
grapes so:thoroughly ripened as were exhibited 
here. II. Andrews, Esq , presented the Isabella, 
of which he raised several bushels from a single 
vine. Specimens of the Curtis grape were enter- 
ed by Miss Sarah Cranston, also grapes from M. 
J. Metcalf, Mrs. A. R. Blake, and Mr. J. Shaw. 
Traces of seed corh were uncommonly handsome 
in spite of the terrible drouth. ~ 

The ladies department was well represented. 
We noticed some splendid domestic carpeting, 
woven coverlids, hearth rugs, table linen, draw- 
ings, paintings; and two pieces of sculpture in 
marbie by Mr. Cook, were very creditable. Ten 
lots of butter were entered which was very fine. 

The Litchfield Brass Band was on the grounds 
during the day, and discoursed fine music, while 
the Academy boys, under their gallant Captain, 
went through a series of military evolutions quite 
novel and entertaining. 

The drawing match was contested with much 
spirit, and attracted much attention. Everybody 





best ever held in this county, being chiefly of the 
Spanish Merino breed; a large share of them 
full bloods, which have been brought from Ver- 
mont within the last three years. 
tributing most largely were Wm. Niles, Wm. | 
Woods, J. M. Bases, J. W. Green, Joseph Tit- 
comb, John F. Woods, of Farmington. Mr. 
Woods had a full blood buck of his own raising 
that sheared twenty pounds of unwashed wool. 
Wa. Niles hada buck that took the first prize. 
J. M. Bass, first on ewe sheep. The swine were 
all too fat to bring out. 

The second day halls open and show of horses. 
The horses were mostly descendents of the old 
Eaton horse, retaining well the form and motion 
of the old horse. A better lot of colts is rarely 
seen at a county show. 

The trotting came off in the afternoon. The 
track was in bad condition, and the horses did | 
not make quite as good time as at some former 
fairs, none making better time than three minutes. 
The successful competitors were James Howes, | 
N. Furbush, Chas. A. Neal, John Larkin. The! 
Llalls were well filled ; a better display of vege- | 
tables, seed corn, potatoes, onions, apples, pears, 
grapes, squashes, pumpkins, &c., [ think is rare- 
ly seen. 

Franklin County, I think, can compete with 
any county in the State in fruit. The cheese 
and butter was very nice, although not exhibited 
in large quantities. 

In the upper hall was the Ladies’ Department, 
which comprised articles both useful and orna- 
mental. 
The whole exhibition was far superior to pre-| 
vious years, and much praise is due to the fair sex | 
for the interest taken. A better lot of cloth, 
thread, yarn, mittens and hose never graced the 
hall. It must be acknowledged that the Jadies far 
outdid those who have heretofore boasted on their 
fine show of oxen, steers, horses, colts, sheep, &c. 
May they redeem themselves next year. 

The address was delivered by E. R. French, of 
Chesterville. It was a very able production, and 
was listened to attentively. 

L. F. Gren, Sec’y. 





For the Maine Framer. 


Town Fair at New Portland. 


Messrs Epitors: The citizens of New Port- 
land and neighboring towns, held a Cattle Show 
and Fair at the north village in that town on 





Tuesday and Wednesday, October 25th and 26th. 
The show of cattle was very large, equalling if | 
not exceeding the exhibitions of the organized 
societies in the County. The quality of the stock | 
on exhibition was also very good. The entries of | 
sheep were small owing toa misunderstanding | 
among the sheep owners with regard to the ar-| 
rangement of premiums. This was much to be, 
regretted as New Portland ranks among the first | 
towns in the State in sheep raising. One of the 
Vermont Spanish Bucks was brought into town a 
short time ago, for which the sum of one thou- 
sand dollars was paid. 

The Fair was well attended and many of the 
articles on exhibition spoke highly of the bandi- 
work of the fairest portion of creation, the moth- 
ers and daughters of our land. Your correspon- 
dent noticed, however, [and it is much to be re- | 
gretted] that while wrought pin cushions, worst- 
ed work and fancy work generally abounded, 
there was no competition fora premium for best 
darned stockings by girls under eighteen years of 
age. A silver spoon was exhibited by J. W. 
Norton, the history of which rendered it an ob- 
ject of interest. It came over to America in the 
Mayflower and has been handed down from gen- 
eration to generation until it came into the hands 
of the present owner. 

The weather on both days was propitious ; the 
crowd large, but good natured, and on the whole 
everything passed off as well as —> — 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Litchfield Cattle Show and Fair. 


The Litchfield Farmer’s Club held their sixth 
annual Show and Fair, Monday, Oct. 18th. The 
weather was delightful and there was an immense 
crowd, such as is seldom seen in a country place. 
The show of stock was very large and of excellent 
quallity. There were seventy-four entries of 
oxen five years old, and upwards ; fifty-six entries 
of four-year-olds, eighteen of three-year-olds, 
sixteen of two-year-olds, also some calves and 
yearlings. A pair of calves entered by Z. H. 
Springer exhibited a degree of discipline and do- 
cility worthy of mention. They could be driven 
without the yoke as well as with, and go through 
with all the evolutions commonly belonging to our 
best trained oxen. There was & show of 
bulls, mostly grade Durham’s ; a yearling entered 
by L. Hall and son, and a calf entered by Loren- 
zo Metcalf, are said to be the best in the coun 

of their ages. The horses and colts on exhibi- 
tion showed that Litchfield will do her part in the 
future as in the past in keeping up the good name 
of the State with regard to fine horses. The 
cows, heifers and sheep would have been a credit 











to any show, though nor very numerous. The 


seemed happy, and the Club adjourned to the 
next Tuesday evening, when the reports of the 


Siew as | committees were read, and appropriate music sung 


by the Monmouth Glee Club, and an address was 
delivered by Dr. N. T. True, of Bethel, in which 
he gave a brief sketch of the history and pro- 
gress of the town, among other things giving the 
statistics of the aged people in the town, as fol- 
lows: Whole number of persons residing in Mon- 
mouth, seventy years old and upwards, during 
the year 1864, 144; number of persons ninety 
years and upwards, 4; two oldest, 95; number 
between eighty and ninety, 47 ; number between 
seventy and eighty, 93; aggregate of ages about 
11,000 years, or nearly twice as many years as 
the world is old since the ereation. Mrs. Ruth 
Downing died the next day after the address was 
delivered, aged 95 years and 5 months. She 
moved with her parents from Newbury, Mass., to 
Minot, ninety-two years ago. She was a sister 
of the late Judge Emery of Paris. Mrs. Simon 
Marston was 95 years old in February last. We 
believe this to be a high degree of longevity in a 
town of less than 2000 inhabitants. 

The Club is well organized, and has a hand- 
some sum of money collected toward purchasing 
a library. . Z. 


Se 
For the Maine Farmer. 


A Plea for Western Clover. 


Messrs. Epirors: In your issue of the 23d of 
June last, I noticed an article headed ‘* Northern 
vs. Southern Clover.’ Now, as to Southern clo- 
ver, I am not prepared to give a verdict either for 
or against it, not having had any experience in 
its properties. But I can bring an offering in be- 
half of the Western, having used it in my Small 
way of farming for the last ten or twelve years, 
and having thus tested its virtues, | have no hes- 
itation in saying that | would not change it for 
the Northern, even if this were furnished me 
gratis. My reasons are, that the Western grows 
so much quicker; matures two weeks earlier ; 
has more heads and leaves ; is finer; makes bet- 
ter hay ; affords two good crops per season, and 
as abundant fall feed asthe Northern will give 
after having been cut but once. 

I can begin baying two or three weeks before 
others do, consequently can get my hands about 
fifty per cent. less. When I cut the second time, 
the farmers generally have got through, so that 
help is not so scarce nor so high, as in the regu- 
lar haying season. I get two tons per acre each 
cutting and of good quality, my horses and sLeep 
love it, and grow fat upon it; while my cows 
give more milk than on common English hay. I 
am accustomed to cut it before the grass is fairly 
in blocsom. Seven yeirs ago, I dressed a piece of 
pasture-land on the sward, in the spring, with 
green stable-manure and leached ashes ; broke it 
up, then planted it with corn. At the second 
hoeing, I sowed Michigan clover seed. Then I 
used a common horse cultivator between the rows ; 
and between the hills used an iron-tooth rake, as 
I would a hoe, to Joosen the earth and take up 
the scattering weeds, but did not hill up the corn. 
The crop was a bounteous one. I have continued 
to pasture the piece from that time to the pres- 
ent, and it is now producing as plentifully as any 
pasture in this vicinity—always green and bright. 
As far as the field can be seen, the two kinds, 
growing side by side, can be distinguished—and 
this not more than three days after cutting, so 
much greener and thrifty does it look. 

Yours truly, 

Phillips, Me., Oct. 26 1864. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
To Make Water-proof Cloth. 


Mzssrs. Epitors :—The canvas, linen, or cloth 
is to be washed with hot or cold water, the for- 
mer preferable so as to discharge the stiffening 
which all new canvas or linen cloth contains ; 
when the stiffening is perfectly dishcarged, hang 
it up to dry ; when perfectly so, it must be con- 
stantly rubbed by the hand until it becomes sup- 
ple. It must then be stretched upon a frame very 
tight and the following ingredients are to be laid 
on with a brush; for the first coat, viz: Eight 
quarts of boiled linseed oil, half an ounce of 
burnt amber, a quarter of an ounce of sugar of 
lead, a quarter of an ounce of white vitriol, a 
quarter of an ounce of white lead. The above 
ingredients, except the white lead must be ground 
tine with a small quantity of the above mentioned 
oil on a stone and ffiuller, then mix all the ingre- 
dients up with the oil and add three ounces of 
lamp black, which must be put over a slow fire in 
a broad, iron vessel and kept stirred until the 
grease disappears. In consequence of the canvas 
being washed and then rubbed, it will appear 





S. Dit. 








rough and nappy. The following method must 


be taken with the second coat, viz: The same in- 
gredients as before, except the white lead. This 
coat will set in a few hours according to the 
weather; when set, take a dry paint brush and 
work it very hard with the grain of the canvas, 
this will cause the nap to lay smooth. The third 
and last coat makes a complete jet black which 
continues its color. Moszs GREENOUGH. 


North Edgecomb. 


Agricultural Miscellany, 


Summary of Discussions on Cutting and 
Steaming Food for Stock, 


I. The cutting of hay, staw or other fodder for 
domesticated animals, tends to an economy of 
food, and also to a saving of power in the ani- 
mals fed ; but this and all subsequent operations 
should never be carried so far as to induce either 
the bolting of food or the lessening of the flow of 
saliva in the process,of chewing, or in ruminant 
animals to” supercede the functions of the third 
and fourth stomach. 

II. The absolute necessity for any manipula- 
tion offered us, as is contemplated in this discus- 
sion, depends upon the unsold supply of such 
food, and the number of animals kept on any farm. 
If, as on most farms, where tilth is and ought to 
be improved, there is a demand for large man- 
urial resources, the mechanical process of cutting 
up such food to about inch lengths should be 
tried, and may be more favorably conducted by 
the aid of horse or other power, at such times as 
are unsuited to outdoor work. Convenient ar- 
rangements should be provided for the storing of 
large masses thus cut, and for their handling 
with but little extra labor. 

IIL. When thus cut, such amount as is needed 
for one feeding, should be wet with water at the 
rate of from 12 to 16 gallons to 50 bushels, and 
thoroughly incorporated; bran or other fine 
ground grain to be added, if allowed, and the 
whole to remain for 8 or 10 hours in a box, or 
covered in the coldest weather, so as to induce a 
heat sufficient to break up the minute cells 
which enclose the fatty and albuminous elements 
of the food. If roots, fine cut, or pulped are 
added to the mass, less water may be used, and 
the heating process allowed to proceed until a 
slight acid re-action may be observed. 

1V. If steam is resorted to to quicken the heat- 
ing process, the following rules may be observed : 

1. It should never be applied to a mass of cut 
food, unless it has been first moistened as above, 
as there is reasonable ground to regard the effect 
of high heat, on the cells, as destructive, and in- 
ducing a slow combustion. The presence of a 
large share of finely cut roots, &c., might obviate 
this result. 

2. The mass should never be fed at a higher 
temperature than blood heat, and may be reduced 
as low as 72° Fahr., in order to prevent the loss 
of teeth as a swill feeding, and injury to the 
lungs from the undue heating of the atmosphere 
of the stable, and perhaps to the stomach, from 
any subsequent use of ice-cold water. 

3. Where musty fodder is used, careful obser- 
vation should be had to ascertain whether the 
process of fermentation, which imparts to it its 
peculiar odor, has ext®hded beyond the outer tis- 
sues of fodder; if it has, the farmer might as 
well cut up and steam shavings, as there is noth- 
ing left in such material but woody fibre, unless 
the microscope reveals the existence of fungus. 

V. The flabbiness of flesh that has been obsery- 
ed in England in some experiments of cutting 
aud steaming, proves nothing against the judi- 
cious conduct of these operations, but merely 
this—that unless the physiological laws hinted at | 
in the first section have been transgressed, instead 
of good and sufficient food, the animals fed have 
either been stinted in their supply, or have taken 
in their stomachs mostly woody fibre, either of 
straw overdried before reaping, or of fodder 
which has been deprived of its elements of nu- 
trition, as above indicated, and has been com- 
pelled to absorb his previous store of fat to sup- 
port respiration, or of muscle to supply the waste 
of his tissues. 








Fashionable Labor. 





In can but be a matter of surprise to a person 
glancing at the advertising columns of the daily 
papers, in observing under the head of ‘*Wants,”’ 
which in many of them are extended to the length 
of acolumn, so large a number of young men 
from the country, who desire situations at a 
‘moderate salary’? as elerks, copyists, porters, 
railroad employees, and even coachmen and wait- 
ers. In most cases, when presenting themselves 
before parties desiring such assistance as they are 
willing to render, these persons are found to be a 
stout, robust, muscular class of individuals, 
whose past experience in the duties of farm life 
or in mechanical pursuits, has given them a glow 
of health such as is rarely, if ever, seen among 
the indoor toilers of the city. They are ready 
and anxious to enter into any engagement, no 
matter how meagre is the pecuniary recom- 
pense they reccive therefor, and are even willing 
to sacrifice health, to procure any occupation 
which shall give them a fashionable prestige. To 
sit behind the counter of a dry goods establish- 
ment, and exercise their dexterity ip exhibiting 
different qualities of fabric to enquiring purchas- 
ers, is the summit of greatness to which the am- 
bition of too many young men of the present day 
leads them to aspire. They have yet to learn 
that fine feathers sometimes cover worthless birds, 
and that white hands and faultless dress and man- 
ner of occupation, are not the only requisites of 
a gentleman. Others may choose or be obliged 
to engage in other kinds of business which the 
city affords, but in all cases the same principle is 
observed throughout. 

Now although this may seem at the first glance 
absolute madness, yet upon further investigation 
we observe a method in it which at once explains 
the mystery of such action. City labor is more 
fashionable. This is the whole secret in a single 
sentence. Agricultural labor, or ‘‘farm drudg- 
ery,’’ as it is sometimes called, is looked upon 
by the young as the one evil most desirable to 
flee from. Any profession which to their minds 

rtakes of a more fashionable nature, though it 

actually more laborious and less remunerative, 
is eagerly embraced in preference to tilling the 
soll. 

We can account for this only in the light of a 
wrong educational training—not always the re- 
sult of teaching, but rather the want of it. Says 
Gov. Wright, in speaking upon this subject, ‘*ed- 
ucate, instruct, encoumge and offer < ll the incen- 
tives you are able, to give interest and dignity to 
labor at home. Enlist the heart and intellect of 
the family in the support of a domestic system 
that will make labor attractive at the homestead. 
By means of the powerful influences of early 
home education, endeavor to invest practical Ja- 
bor with an interest that will cheer the heart of 
each member of the family, and you thereby will 
give to your household the peace, grace, refine- 
ment and attraction which God designed a home 
should We must educate our sons to be 
farmers, artizans, engineers, architects,—in a 
word, practical men. Their eyes should be turn- 
ed from Washington, to their States, counties, 
townships, homes. ‘This is a true patriotism.’’ 

Most parents make a signal mistake in neglect- 
ing this matter of home training. The dignity 
of labor should be fixed in young minds in con- 
nection with that education which controls and 
shapes the home policy of the family circle.— 
Mass. Plowman. 





Steam Tillage in England. 





Steam tillage was said ata recent meeting of 
the Social Science Congress, to be the prouinent 
triumph of British agriculture. By it land pre- 





VI. The true uses of winter feeding are to be 
reached by approaching as near as may to the 


jeconomy of nature, in her supply of food on r 
good pastures, both as to the temperature and | very satisfactory, and met almost the expenditure 


richness of food given in cold weather, and its | 
supply of water, and hence cold and dried food 
are to be changed into such warm and succulent 
food as nature furnishes, and only to these. 

VIL. The experiments cited in this discussion are 
far from discouraging the practices referred to of | 
cutting, moistening, or even of steaming food, 

but have not been conducted with such a careful 

method of weighing food, of ascertaining increas- 

ed products of milk or flesh in cattle, or greater- 
working power in horses, oc furnished any proof 
of such results by tabular statistics, as would 

warrant the Society in recommending the univer- 

sal extengion of the methods pursued. 

VIII. The subject is remanded to the Executive 

Committee, with the request, that in their discre- 

tifh, it may either be made the subject of another 

discussion, or of prize essays to be prepared in 

accordance with the outline of method above 

suggested, or such other as may be in its judg- 

ment most expedient —A. B. Conger, President, 

N. Y. State Ag’! Society at the Fair of 1864. 





Autumn Ploughing and Manuring. 


Do our readers realize the importance of im- 
proving these delightful Autumn days, when the 
teams are in such good condition, in getting the 
start of next season's work by fall ploughing and 
manuring the lands which are to be planted in 
the spring. We fear that some of them do not, 
or the oxen would not be in the barn and the 
plough rusting in the shed. 
It is a question long in dispute, whether it is 
best to apply manure to our grass lands in au- | 
tumn orin early spring ; but it seems now to be 
settled with great unanimity that the best results 
are derived by top dressing in the fall. Theory 
and science claimed that there would be a waste 
of ammonia in the atmosphere when vegetation 
was too dormant to absorb it, or a waste of other 
particles essential to the growth of plants, when 
manures were applied in the fall. But careful | 
experiments have again and again demonstrated 
that the grass crop is very much the gainer from 
epplying the fertilizers in the autumnal months. 
here the trial has been fairly made, and the 
different effects noted, we believe there is no dif- 
ference of opinion among practical farmers upon 
this point. 

Now then, bas it ever occurred to any one that 
by the operation of whatever causes this beneficial 
result is attained in the grass crop, it may apply 
equally well to some others if not toall. Per- 
haps it has, and perhaps it has not; but here is 
a field opened for investigation and inquiry which 
it would be well for us toexamine. It is true 
that at this season we are not apt to have such 
large supplies of manure as in the spring, but if 
equally good effects can be obtained from the ap- 
plication of twenty-five to thirty per cent less 
manure to a corn crop now, than by deferring its 
application until spring, it is of importance that 
every farmer should know it, so that he may 
make the most of what he has. 

During a recent journey we met a very intelli- 
gent and prosperous farmer from Vermont, who 
in the course of conversation upon this subject of 
the best time to apply fertilizers to the different 
crops, stated that it was his practice and that of 
his neighbors to manure all their corn land in the 
autumn. He said that he had tested its advan- 
tage again and again in comparison with manur- 
ing in the spring with the same quantity and 
kind, and that in every instance the crop was 
from one fourth to one third larger where he 
dressed his confields in the fall. We suggested 
that his practice was directly opposite to that 
which we pursued and which generally prevails 
upon New England farms. In assenting to 
which, he stated that his own opiniofs and preju- 
dices were strongly against the system, but that 
the success of one of his neighbors induced him 
to make the experiment for his own satisfaction, 
and he was surprisod and tified, to find,- that 
what his neighbor had claimed for his method 
was most abundantly verified without exception 
in a series of years, and that all bis friends who 
had tested the matter as he had done, were also 
satisfied of the great gain to their ry oy the 
fall ploughing and manuring of their lands de- 
voted to the production of Indian corn.— Mass. 











viously drained was broken up in a third of the 
time before necessary to cultivate it for inferior 
crops, while the saving in horse labor had been 


of working steam power, and the capital required 
in establishing it—while the treading of horses, 
which did much harm, was obviated, and the evil 
consequences of bad seasons were overcome. The 
expense of plowing with Fowler’s steam plow 
shows great economy over the ordinary plow. 
The cost with its tackle is £1000. An Agricul- 
turist who has tried it states that he has had it 
in use for plowing 100 days in the year on an 
average, that he allows five per cent. interest and 
ten - cent. more for wear and tear, on seven- 
tenths its cost, as the engine is in use for thresh- 
ing machine, chaff-cutting, sawing, grinding, 
&c., three-tenths the time, and that adding to 
the foregoing allowance, 7s. 4d. per day for re- 
pairs of engine tackle, 153. Od. per day for re- 
pairs, for coal, oil and tallow; lls. per day for 
wages of attendants, and 7s. per day for water 
cart, he makes the average cost of plowing in 
this way a fraction under 8s. (say not quite $2) 

racre. As the price for plowing by horses in 

is neighborhood was more than 50 per cent. 
higher—from 12s. to 14s. per acre—the saving 
was very great. Eight acres plowing was an 
average day's work. 





Flax Machine. 


The Rural New Yorker thus speaks of the 
machine for breaking flax, exhibited by Sanford 
& Mallory at the N. Y. Stute Fair. . 


“The development of flax culture in this coun- 
try, is developing machinery adapted to its econ- 
omical preparation for use. And while much of 
this effort is made in the direction of cottonizing 
flax, and with some success, there is a demand 
for machinery by which the fibre, no matter in 
what shape it comes from the field, may be "7 
idly, economically and efficiently prepared for 
spinning. We have before spoken of Sanford & 
Mallory’s Flax Brakes. Since we last saw them 
in operation, they have been much improved; that 
is, they have been made simpler and more dura- 
ble by change of gearing, and more efficient by 
diminishing the size of the corrugated rollers or 
revolving brakes, consequently the size of the 
corrugations. Here we see it being operated. 
Unrotted flax is put through these brakes, and 
woody material separated from the fiber without 
injury tothe latter. This isa great triumph ; 
and while it is an unneccessary one for practical 
em mary it illustrates the efficiency and adapta- 

ility of these machines to the character of the 
work they are required to perform. No machine 
can possibly do its work better. And these are 
adapted to the necessities of the farmer with his 
few acres of flax to break, and to the manufac- 
turer with his hundreds of tons.’’ 








Premium Cheese at N. Y. State Pair, 





The best cheese on exhibition at the State Fair 
was from the factory of Levi Tanner, of Marcy, 
Oneida county. The samples shown were one 
weighing 700 pounds and several of smaller size ; 
the last an imitation of the celebrated Cheshire 
cheese of England. Mr. Tanner was awarded the 
first premium and deservedly eo, for perhaps no 
more perfect cheese could be shown in this coun- 
try or in England. These cheeses in outward ap- 
nee were models of beauty, without spot or 
lemish, and were the admiration of dairymen 
and cheese dealers from all parts of the country. 
They were tested in the presence of some of the 
best judges of cheese on this side of the Atlantic, 
and were pronounced equal if not superior to the 
finest foreign brands. 

A member of the State Board of Agriculture 
from Ohio, and who was well acquainted with 
the dairies on the Western Reserve, said that he 
had never seen anything like them in appearance 
or quality. The cheese when tested, came out of 
the trier in one solid bar, showing no porosity, 
and yet was mellow, buttery, and of a peculiar, 
clear, sweet flavor, rarely obtained and only in 
the most perfect cheese.—X. A. Willard. 


Bourne Meat. The rule for boiling meat is to 
allow one hour for every four ponnds of beef or 
4 mutton ; pork or veal will require oné hour and 
a half for every four pounds. All meat should 








Plowman. 


be boiled slowly. 


Cranberry Culture. 


[In order to answer the inquiry of our corres- 
pondert at Newburg, we cannot do better than 
re-publish the following from our issue of June 
23d. It occured as editorial in answer to a cor- 
respondent. Eps ] 


1. The requisites of successful cranberry cul- 
ture are air, ight and water. With these it will 
produce its fruit as well upon a bank of clear 
sand, as upon a bed of rich muck. It must have 
moisture, either from a brook or springs. The 
plants will not live in stagnant water. 

2. With a piece of moist, open soil, with 
water not more than six inches from the surface, 
cranberries can be raised to a limited extent. But 
to have just such a location as is desirable for 
their euccessful culture, select a piece of low- 
lying land with a suffcient fall to drain it enough 
to work it without inconvenience, and with an 
opportunity to flood it as occasion may require, 
to the depth of six or eight inches. 

3. Set the plants about the 25th of May, after 
having eradicated all grass and weeds from the 
spot selected. Distance: three and a half feet 
apart between the rows, and eighteen inches be- 
tween the hills. The distance apart, however, 
will depend somewhat upon the number of plants 
one wishes to set upon a given piece of land. At 
the above distance they admit of good cultivation; 
it set closer the plants soon form a mat or thick 
covering, which keeps down the weeds. 

4. The cranberry is liable to be injured by late 
spring froste—while the vines are in blossom, 
usually from May 25th to June 4th. A fly also 
attacks the vines about the middle of July, de- 
positing its eggs in the berry. The larva of this 
fly is very destructive to the cranberry. It is its 
worst enemy. 

5. The use of flooding the vines, and the sea- 
son for performing the operation are as follows : 
In winter, to protect the ground from the severe 
action of frost ; in late spring to check the growth 
of weeds and wild grasses; in July to prevent 
the cranberry fly from ne ag its eggs in the 
berry. At each season the retarding elfects of 
the water on the plants are very slight. 

6. The Bell, the Cherry and the Bugle—so 
named from a slight resemblance in form to each 
article mentioned—are fine varieties; the first 
two being especial favorites. 





Cows---Natives vs. Bloods. 





There exists at the present time, much differ- 
ence of opinion among stock growers, as to the 
best b of cows for milk. Some claim one 
breed, and others another. One agricultural 
writer claims the Alderney as the best milker, 
another praises the Devon, a third extols the Ayr- 
shire, and so on through the catalogue of breeds, 
each having its admirers. The use to be made of 
milk has a decided bearing upon this subject. 
The farmer who sells his milk to the milkmen, 
looks to quantity rather than quality, while, on 
the contrary, the dairyman looks to the quality 
rather than the quantity. An Alderney would 
suit the former; while an Aryshire or some other 
breed would better suit the latter. Our friend 
Preston of New [pswich, who eells his milk for 
the market, preferred an Ayrshire grade, after 
much experiment; while the late Maj. Amasa 
Stetson, of Stetson, Me., of large experience, pre- 
ferred natives for all purposes, to any blood stock. 
We are somewhat inclined to coincide with Maj. 
Stetson. We can pick, we think, twenty-five 
cows to-day, in the town of Hillsborough, natives, 
and that have no extraordinary feed in stall or 
pasture, that in quantity or quality of milk, the 
past season, we will put against the same number 
of cows of any blood stock’ in New England. 
This is saying a good deal. We will subjoin the 
results of one cow. After this cow is beaten we 
will bring forward another. Mr. B. Gray’s cow, 
a native, and with no extraordinary feeding, pro- 
duced the following results in butter, in three 
months : 

April 7th, 9 pounds ; 14th, 10 Ibe; 2st, 104 
Ibs; 23d, 114 lbs. May 4th, 103 Ibs; llth, 114 
Ibs; 19th, 13 Ibs; 26th, 13 lbs. June 2d, 94 
Ibs ; 9th, 12§ Ibs; 16th, 139 lbs; 23d, 134 lbs ; 
30th, 143 Ibs. Total, 134 lbs. 

This amount of butter was made by Mrs. Gray 
in three months, and sold, in addition to a supply 
of milk and butter for her small family, which 
must have equalled a pound or two per week. 
After the growers of blood stock can beat this 
cow, we will bring forward others. Keep the 
‘ball in motion,’’ as we would elicit facts.— 
N. H Jow nal of Agricutture. 





How to Save Manure. 


In Franklin county, Mass., the place of my 
nativity, most of the tillage land has increased 
in value probably one hundred per cent, within 
the last twenty-five years, by means of the care- 
ful husbandry and application of manures. Must 
of the barns are constucted with three stories, 
with a view to this object, a part of the middle 
story being devoted to stabling, with tight floors, 
so that the droppings, with the urine, may be 
precipitated below through convenient trap doors. 
The lower story, or cellar, opens generally to 
the east or south, convenient for driving ins 
team loaded with alluvium, gathered from shal- 
low holes or basins made on the lower sides of 
the roads at the opening of cross-bars, which are 
so necessary“in the hilly country to prevent the 
water running in the road—or with muck, or 
with dirt of some kind or any kind, to be mixed 
with the droppings, and absorb the urine and es- 
caping gasses.—Sometimes old brine and refuse 
salt are thrown into the heap, sometimes suds 
from the wash room : sometimes clear water to 
pr@vent mould or fire-fang. I believe those who 
understand something of chemistry never add 
either ashes or lime to the manure heap, es this 
would set free the ammonia; and as to profit, 
would be something like burning bank bills to 
get the ashes. 

But how shall we who have none, or only a 
part of these conveniences, save manure. An- 
swer: Have a small yard for the cows, witha 
shed on one side, if convenient, with plenty of 
bedding of straw, or muck, or alluvium, or dirt 
from the woods, or any other place where it can 
be spared ; throw the droppings into heaps, un- 
der cover if possible, and add as much dirt or 
more every day. On this heap throw everything 
that can be raked or scraped ; old leaves, chip 
manure, horee droppings, suds, salt, old or new, 
old brine, &. Every farmer can do this and 
make acres rich every year which otherwise 
might have to grow poor,—T. P. B. in Moore's 
Rural New Yorker. 


Working Oxen. 


I have long found that in all heavy farmin 
operations oxen are most useful, and am convin 
every farmer with one hundred acres of arable 
land, could work one or two pair to great advan- 
tage. For deep plowing, oxen will draw greater 
weights and are as quick as horses. In lighter 
operations the horse surpasses them in speed, but 
every improvement in agriculture now tends to 
deep, consequently slow, work, and until steam 
is adapted to drawing our implements, oxen will 
be most useful. They cost much less to keep, 
and improve daily in value; they are easily 
broken in, may be worked for a few months dur- 
ing a busy season of the year and then fed off. 
“The application of steam to our thrashing ma- 
chines, tarnip and chaff cutters, and the railways 
lessening the distancees at which many deliver 
their grain, has diminished the winter work of 
many.farmers’ horses. Oxen would in these cases, 
prove very beneficial in summer. I know 
one large occupier who commonly buys every 
spring four or six pair of working oxen, uses 
them until all the turnips are sown and cleaned, 
and then feeds them off in his stalls; and by this 
course has his work done at two-thirds less cost 
than by keeping @ Jarge number of horses. As 
a practical farmer, I should be very sorry to be 
without some oxen as auxiliaries to my horse 
teams.—E. W. Wilmott, in the London Garden- 








ers’ Chronicle. 





